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INTRODUCTION 

Sustained ^owth In numbers of Jounyilism students iti the 
United States \md become a fact of life to be viewed by schools 
and department with something less than universal exhllara^ 
tion by Uie mld-197^. Cockrell and Danlelson* compiled 
staUsUcs showini toUl Journalism enrollment Increase, 19&h 
im, of ateut ^% (11,310 to 48,li7), compared wiUi toM 
higher eduction sirollment increase of about 110%. Th%v found 
that ''The fall of 1^ should probably be considered the begin^ 
ning of Jounialism's rapid undergraduate growth,'- and the 
climb shai^ned furthtr In fall 1^1 and continued/ 



The present study was undertaken primarily to relate the 
change in Journalism student numbers to changes bi Journalism 
faculty numbei^ and In Joumalism budgets, Hie schools^ 
departments (hereinafter, "schcels") dii^en were Uii MSDJ 
members — the 61 timt offered ^umicei accreted by Uie 
American Council on Education for joumaliim ( AGKJ) in W!^ 
7§.^ This left approsmately 1^ faur-year s^oob iritiiout ac"' 
credited sequences out of tfie it^y, as well as scores of two- - 
year junior and community college that offered journalism 
majo^.* 



L CiKfcer«ll, r4wiii, tad Wijai A, Din^igii, AAIQJ itydia in Educate Ib Journilisii 
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PrtUminary investigaUon showed that few schools could 
provide compraheniive faculty- and budget^hange data going 
back farther than five years. We chose 197(^71, the year 
preceding the second escalation in enrollments found by 
Coekrell and Danielson, as the befinning year of ttie study, and 
gathered data for each year through 1974'75, After pretest, the 
questionnaire was sent to all 61 schools in winter 1975, Usable 
returns were received from 42 schools. 



MAJORS AND CREDIT^HOURS CHANGE 

No studies of change in the national picture of cost-per- 
student and student-faculty ratios in jouraalism were found for 
coniparisoD puJ^oses. However, com^risoo of tMB group of 42 
AASDJ schools' majors increase with that of approximately IfiO 
schools responding in surveys by Peterson^ (the large majority 
without accredited sequences) ^ possible, AABDJ schools in- 
creased 64% (round^) on the average; Peterson survey 
schools 66%. The undergraduate portion of the totol for both 
was almost idenUcal: m% (AASDJ) and %9% (Peterson} of the 
respective totals in 1970, and 90% and 91% in 1974, Thus on the 
dimensions of percentage increase in majors, and percentage of 
total in undergraduate and graduate majors, the single 
criterion of accreditation does not differentiate AASDJ schools 
from a mix of schools by far the most of which have no ac- 
credited sequences. AASDJ schools oh the whole look like 
others In the gross "numbers game," 

Turning, then, to the results of the AASDJ study: Two 
measures of the various dimensions studied are ordinarily 
presented here: the schools' Average Perctntage ^ssge ("% 
Change**), and the Mean Level ("Mean"). Inspection will 
reveal that the two measures do sol vaiy with perfect eon^ 
siitencyi considerably be<^use (a) the number of schools is mi 
the same lOr each measure — often fewer for the % Change; 
and (b) a few schools have "explosions** of several hundred per- 



cent (e g,, going from 25 to 75 majori), sharply raising the 
group's % Change value but affecting the Mean value nauch less 
drastically. For comparing itself with the group,* the individual 
school should note that the % Change is more appropriate to 
measures on which schools* definitions of units vary: un- 
dergraduate majors, student credit hours, and budget years (in- 
volving almost ail budgetary values). The mean is appropriate, 
however, for teachers, degrees, and graduate majors. An 
asterisk is entered in the tables at appropriate measures, for 
comparison. 

On ^e whole, annual changes here and elsewhere in the study 
are striking mosUy for ihmr relative regularity. Table 1 
suggests that the years 1972-73 (undergraduate) and 1974-75 
(graduate) showed the largest increases, but it is hard to iden- 
tify one year as "explosive." The huge (108%) increase In 
graduate majors for 1974-75 over 1970-71 is misleading: The 
value would have been 62% had one schoo] with an inordinate 
1,600% increase been eliminated. The mean change for the 
period (78 graduate majors compared to 56) escapes this severe 
distortion. 

Undergraduate degrees granted (through 1973-74 only) in- 
creased somewhat more than undergraduate majori In % 
Change; for graduate students only, where the mean value is 
appropriate, degrees did not change appreciably following ma^ 
}0T% increase. 

Mean scores in credit hours taught were not felt to be useful, 
and only average percentage^ change is reported. Table 1 
reflects a persistent phenomenon: Credit hours increase lags 
behind majors increase uniformly, and the fact raise^^ various 
possibilities: Did non-majors in our classes shrink in number 
even as ^e mimber of ma j ore scrambled up? This may be the 
case: In another part of the survey, 83% of the sdiooli which 
reports raising barriers to admissions (almost half the total) 
said they were denying non-nnajors access to lab/discussion 
courses. Alternatively, did we generate a smaller credit-hour 
increase through cutting the number of joumalism erediti re- 
quired for the JoumaliM degree? This hardly seems to square 
with recent experience in ACEJ, where pressure to increase the 



Table I, AAajors, Credit Houri, and Degrees: Mean Level and Average Percentage Change from 1970-71 (number of schools in 
parentheses). 







1970-71 




1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


Total Majors: 


Mean Level 
*% Change 


390(41) 


449(41) 
16%(40) 


5)2(41) 
44% (40) 


566(42) 
61%(4l) 


640C42) 
i0%(4t) 


U.G. Majors: 


Mian Level 
*% Change 


344(41) 


399(41 ) 
19%(40) 


466(41) 
51%(40) 


106(42) 
70%(41) 


572(42) 
90%(41) 


Grad. Majors: 


♦Mean Level 
% Change 


56(34) 


6U34L 
20%(33) 


66(31) 
S2%(33) 


71(36) 
68%(34) 


78(36) 
108%(34> 


Total Cr/Hri: 


% Change 




11%(33) 


23%(33) 


32%(34) 


44%{33) 


U.G. Cr. Mrs: 


% Change 




12% (33) 


23%(33) 


34%(33) 


4S%(32) 


Grad. Cr. Mrs: 


% Change 




24%(24) 


■ 40%{24) 


49%C25? 


82%<25} 


Total Degrees: 


♦Mean Level 
% Change 


106(41) 


117(41) 
22%(40) 


132(41) 
41%(41) 


146(41) 
?S%C40) 




U*G, Degrees: 


*Mean Level 
% Change 


90(41) 


99(41) 
23%(41) 


114(41} 
44H(41) 


127(41) 

ao%(4i) 




Grad^ Degrees: 


'Mean Level 
% Change 


18(3S) 


21C3S) 
2D%(31) 


20(37) 
2S%C32) 


21(37) 
29%(32) 





7^^%,: Pttmon, *'M,0(X> M«rh Sto^Mcd," p. I; Peieivon, P«ul V., "JoumaHim EnreHiMiit up 
^.fT- Aiain: R««b** »,106/* Jown*Uim Q«irt«r!y, 17, f WInUr IfTO. p ML 
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number of required joumalism credits has been soted from 
schools and some ACEJ members, A nnml possibility also 
seems unlikely: that some ^ools reduced the credit worth of 
individual journalism coui^es, thus checking the increase in 
touil credit houi^ taught. 

TCACHERS AND STUDENT-TEACIffiR CHANGES 

The mean level of teacher iti'ength in full41me equivalents 
(FTE) showed no huge changes of the order of a few schools' 
student-numbers change (maximum undergraduate increase 
was 800%; graduate, 1,600?©). The extremes of &e faculty^ 
strength change were 154% and —31%. Mean changes in teacher 
FTEs (Table IIA) are a relatively sound base for the individual 
school that wishes to compare itself with the field. The same 
does not hold true for student-teacher ratios (Table IIB), where 
student means, as explained earlier^ are subject to special dis- 
tortion. 



timers^ and %2% for gmduate assistants. In scattered inter* 
views, school director indicated that tochers in "irreplar" 
categories were less expeniivc than regulars in Umes of 
restricted budgets; that administrators were waiy of building 
regulars into staffs during a wave of student enrollment in- 
crease whose bubble might burat; and that fuUy qualified peo> 
pie for appointments as regulars were often unavailable. From 
another part of the survey, it is plain that many schools during 
this period increased Uieir reliance on graduate assistants in 
the conduct of lab classes and sections. 

The number of schools employing or accounting for gniduate 
assistonts increased by atMut one-third (23 to 31) during the 
period; and the number employing or accounting for part- 
timers by about one-sixth (^ to 34). 



Table IIA. Mean Level and Average Perctntage Change In Teachers from 1970-71 (numbef of schools in parentheses) 



Total Teaching 
Staff in FTes 

Regular Facufty 
in FTEs 

Part-Time Fac- 
ulty In FTEs 

Graduate Teach- 
ing Assistants 
InFTES 



•Mean Level 
*% Change 

*Mean Level 
% Change 

*AAean Level 
% Change 

•Mean Level 
% Change 



1970^71 
16(41) 

13.1(41) 

1.6(29) 

3.0(23) 





1 #72-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 


17.6(41) 
7%(41) 


18.9(41) 
17%(41) 


20(41) 
26%(41) 


21(41) 

32%(41) 


14.3(41) 
6%(41) 


15(41) 
15%(41) 


15.4(41) 
1S%(41) 


15.8(41) 
23%(41) 


1.7(34) 
l%(2i) 


2.1(35) 
38%(28) 


2.7(34) 
75%(28) 


2.9(34) 
70%(27) 


3.1(26) 
10%(23) 


3.5(27) 
31%(23) 


3.5(31) 
53%(23) 


3.8(31) 
62%(23) 



Table MB. Mean Level and Average Percentage Change in Students Per Teacher from 1970-71 (number of schools In 
parentheses). 







1970-71 


1971-72 


1972*73 


1973*74 


1974-75 


Total Malori per 
FTE Teacher 


Mean Level 
*% Change 


23.4(40) 


25(41) 
10% (39) 


26.9(41) 
25% (39) 


27.8(42) 
32% (40) 


29.9(42) 
39%(4D) 


U.G^ Malors per 
PTE Teachep 


Mean Level 
*%Change 


2L1(40) 


22J(41) 
12%(39) 


24.5(41) 
30%(39) 


25.4(42) 
38%(40) 


27.2(42) 
46%(40) 


GradMaiors 
per FTE Teacher 


*Maan Level 
%Change 


2.7(33) 


2.8(34) 
14%(32) 


2j(35) 
34%(32) 


2.9(36) 
38%(33) 


3.2(36) 
70%(33) 



FulMime equivaltnti were riported for three categories of 
teachers ^ "rtg^ars/'^ part-time teacheFS,' and paduate 
assistants. As Tsble IIA shows, total teaming staffs ^ow^ an 
iv^ige pereenti^ increase of alm^t one^Siifid (^%) during 
the peri^. l%at may be compared to in inmast ^ 80% ^ ma* 
iors (Table I). 

" In increasing tiielr stalfSi schools relied far more <prs^r- 
ttonally) on part^tlm^ and graduate a sslste nU t than on 
I regulaf T%€ lail iAa*eased It^ a mean of 1.7 FTE; part-timm 
^ (tergelyn? perhaps, ^'moonlightiflg" media employees) by 1.3 
;FT1^ and gmduate aiiUtants by .8 FTE. The respective % 
(%ange figures were 23% increiie for regulars, 70% for part- 



#4i7^.f^ltigiSin'^.Wfrt ikOatd Id tbt qoMtiooaalrv u ''TeHirtd, tefltm-tnck, or Itculty mader J ; 
^^taa (IH nMil}«,,<ir lil^Uin« lactittvr* «q ibort ^»pdititdMtttt, or vlilUiif iAMti0^^mi^iy 



Table nB ibowi how teaching loads have incr^sed.vTte 
average percentage incretit of : total majorsi^-teaeheri U ^ 
39%. llie mean inerease of S.5 majors per teaeher <I3.4MV.9^^ 
woold be hi^r if all ic^ls taeltided mdereU^Vj " 
joumaUm'' stiid^U la &eir deflniUoa of ^**inajoii.44^^M 

(^^id^iof graduate smim'^^^TBk^TtBmmtta^mm^ia^ 
.5 (1.7 to 1.2)> a'^faifiimTaedirate i^ec^ 
happei^ the % j(^agt|iliO%;fdf tUs ptriod^^th\latter 
, tag sev^ely^inflal^:^i0iie:i^oor8 ,l^ 
sibly modest as r.S^8tiida^p^tiAehe^lQcrea^;b7^^^ 
obscures thatiact OiatjKttne^^ltf ^ aB^^mdft all 

graduate assistants havem^j^duati stodeiita.in tt^^ 
assignments and the mdtti^ 

. 20 to ffl%^^of.tSidilng HAiumMm^^^i^m 
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Table 1 IC. Mean Level and Average Percentagt Change in Student Credit Hours per Ttacher from l?70-7l (number of schools in 
parentheses). 

If 70-71 lf7U72 1972«73 If 73*74 1974-75 


Total Cr. Hrs. 
per FTE Teacher 


Mean Level 
*% Change 


231(21) 


239(29) 
5%(25) 


23S(29) 
7%(2S) 


241(35) 
9%(27) 


237(35) 
20%(26) 


U.O.Cr. Hrs, 
per FTE Teachtr 


Mean Level 
*% Change 


214(3S) 


219(35) 
7%(33) 


220(35) 
9%(33) 


227(36) 
13%(34) 


220(35) 
li%(33) 


Grad. Cr. Hrs. 
per FTE Teacher 


Mean Level 
*% Change 


19.9(26) 


2L2(2S) 
1?%(24) 


21 .2(28) 
20% (24) 


19,4(2S} 
1i%(2S) 


20.8(29) 
40% (24) 



In Table IIC, the relatively small incriase in itudent credit 
houFi taught, compared to the increase in tnajors, enters the 
picture. In % Change, we find an overall increase of W% in 
credit hours per teacher; it was 39% in majors per teacher 
(Table IIB). To illustrate from schools' data not presented 
here: In 1974-71, credit hours per teacher tad declined from the 
197MI ratio at one-third, or 12, of Si schools; while majors per 
teacher had declined at only one-sijcth, or 6, of 40 spools. Again, 
credit hours per teacher had increased by more than §0% at 
only one-twelfUi, or 4i of 35 schools; while majors per teacher 
had increased by more than 50% at one-fourth, or 11, of 40 
schools. 

Examining the increase in undergraduate credit hours per 
teacher, it Is 16% compared to the tf% increase in un- 
dergraduate majors per teacher. For graduates^ rejecting Ae 
% Change (which is severely inflated by one schoors 1,600% in- 
crease in majors), and using the mean: ' The paduate credit 
hours per FTE teacher increased almost 5% (19.1 to ^ J), while 
the graduate majors per FTE teacher increased more than 18% 
(2.7 to 3.2). 

These figures suggest, as in Table 1, that the impact of in- 
creasing numbers ct students on faculty teaching loads is heavi- 
ly the impact of majori — the most time-consuming and most 
demanding of faculty effort of all categories; and that we are 
teaching fewer ''generar' students, whO| while they widely con- 
tinue to have access to our lecture/conceptual courses, no 
longer populate our skills courses in former proportions. Yet as 
above (Table I, discussion), other explanations are possible. 



CHANGE IN BUTCETS AND COST PER MAJOR 

Among the questionnaire budget categories was a catch-all 
called "Otter Costs.'' For a ve^ few schools, this ran to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars (broadcast stetions, student 
publications); for most, a few thou^nd or a few hundred 
dollars. We chose to eliminate **Otoer Costs** from total budget 
reported here." 

The tebles concerning budget make no allowance for the im- 
pact of Inflation, 1970-71 ^ 1974-75. Inflation is considered in tte 
discussions. The inflation figure used is the rise in the Con- 
sumer Price Index (CPI) for the period, 28.6%." 

Table UIA is tte budget basis for the ratios involving student 
and treated in Tables US, IIIC. But it immediately suggests 
comparison also wi^ teacher levels, ^e % Change increase of 
51% in teaching staff budget may be said to cover the ^% in^ 
crease in teachers (Table IIA), but only part of the 28 J% in- 
flation: Combining ^% and 28.6%, for a total 60.6%, teaching 
staff budgets may be said to have decreased in their provision 
of purchasing power — 60.6% minus ^1%^ or a 9S% drop. (It 
must be remembered, however, that as budgets tightened, 
many schools were required to "save money*' by hiring 
beginning-level teachers, and by replacing advanced-level 
teachers with be^nners.) 

Table IIIA*s rather replar upward curves in the first three 
categories seem consistent But the fourtii, travel budget, 
shows contradiction in the measures ^ drop in the mean, in- 
crease In the % Change. Inspection of individual schools* travel 



Table 1 1 lA, Mean Level and Average Percentagt Change from 1970-71 In Budget AMocationi (number of schools In pirentheiei). 

If70*71 197U72 1971.73 1973^74 1974^74 



Total 
Sudget 

Total 
Teaching 
Staff 
Budget 

Suppllii 
Budget 

Travel 
Budget 



Mean Level 
*% Change 



Mean Level 
*% Change 



Mean Level 
*% Change 

Mean Level 
% Change 



(34)|248,§32 
(34)233,060 

(32)14,388 
(27)3,134 



(36)1268,064 
(33)7% 



(36)251,885 
(34)8% 



(35)15,274 
(32)7% 

(27)2,465 
(21)3% 



(38)1294,846 
(34)21% 



(38)278,040 
(34)22% 



(36)16,100 
(32)17% 

(29)2,758 
(22)20% 



(39)$325,755 
(34)34% 



(39)304J83 
(34)36% 



(38)19,771 
(32)25% 

(29)3,092 
(23)32% 



(39)1356,978 
<34)S0% 



(39')332,521 
<34)51% 



t38)23,042 
(32)46% 

(30}3,474 



«. It «bov)d be finicinbtrtd thit idnoU' df flnlUaii of "ertdit boat" vary. 



tQi It farther ip^dflid yui bolgf t for m^ch oofnpooenti fct fhrcn <mljr if Uie a/^kfuA 4aaalikx9i^''.i 
tttm to ba "ccnttwl U Jfour Kuivtiki/pndtaiabtii hUmIm iid l^ifi Mg«lid Ui]fm^^ 
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budgets reveals many with wild fluctuations from year to year 
in travel budgets, including total disappearEnce and 
reappearance. Travtl budgets appear to have been, for many 
ichools, "whatever was left over." TOey are include here only 
to make tois point — well-known to many administrators. 



The smaller impact of increasing credit hours taught, than of 
increasing number of majors, is apparent in the Table IlIC 
budget relationship as in Uie teacher relationihip (Table IIB, 
no. Dollars per credit hour taught have increased in the % 
Chanfe measure, whereas dollars per major decreaied. Here, 
negative values in the early yeare revei^wi themselves during 
the last two years. 

Again, using the mean for eoncreteness, its increase per 
credit hour is $2.00, to |76, or about Z%. The increase in % 
Change is 10%. 



Table MIS. Mian Levi! and Avirage Percentage Change In iudge t Dollars Per AAa|or from 1?70-71 Level (number of schools in 
parenthesis). 



1970-71 



1971-72 



1972-73 



1973*74 



1974*7S 



Total 
Budget 
Per Major 

Total 
Teaching 
I Per 
Major 

eq. if 
Suppilei 
i Per 
Major 



•Mean Level 
*% Change 



Mean Level 
•% Change 



Mean Level 
*% Change 



(3i)S700 



(32)1655 



C31)S4S 



(34)1628 
(31) -6% 



(34)S59Q 
(31)-S% 



(34)142 
(30)1% 



(36)SS88 
(31)-13% 



(36)S552 
(31)^9% 



(3i)S42 
(30)3% 



(38)sa00 
(32)-ll% 



OS) 1563 
(32)-7% 



(3S)i4D 
(31)3% 



(38)S592 
C32)-S% 



(38)S554 
(32)'7% 



(38)S43 
(31) -2% 



Working with the mean in Table IIIB for eoncreteness 
(although it is sonaewhat distorted because eight of the schools 
reported annual budgets and the others reported nuie-fnonths 
budgets), the cost per major dropped |108 (|700 minus ^92), or 
15%. The more conservative* and perhaps more aeeurate figure 
(undistorted by variance in schools' budget yea^)^ is toe % 
Change of minus 8%. 

We can perhaps assume that the reduced number of dollars 
per major, and inflation, cut proportionally the level of supplies 
ind equipment that each major received, But while we are, in- 
deed, spending fewer and less valuable teacher dollars (Ae 
overwhelmini bulk of our budgets) per major, that does not 
mean that we are giving prc^rtionally less teacher service per 
major. How much harder teachers worked; how much low-osst 
staff was substituted for high-cost stalf , are imponderables that 
we ^nnot directly relate to an 8% decline in dollars or a 2BMo 
rise in the Consumer Price Index, 



DIFFERING DEVIENSIONS ACCOEDINO TO 
VARIOUS ADMINISTIWITVE STRUCTURE 

The study sought also to discern whether different patterns of 
change existed among froups of schools accordinf to their 
different administrative structures, Each school was asked ^ 
desipate wbetiier it was in (1) a literal arts college, (2) either 
a college of communication, or in separate status independent 
of any college, or (3) a college other than the foregoing. Hie Ns 
become quite small in this fragmenUng of the field, particularly 
for ''Other Colleges," and should be interpreted with that in 
mind, 

Here, Uie intent is to permit comparisons between different 
groups of schools. The means here are more satlsfactoiy scores : 
for compaiisons, in Uie foregoing analysis where one 
school may wish to compare its mean score witib the totality's; 
for here, distorting factoid in mean scor^ are distributed 
among the groups (i.e, the different ways of counting ''majors'' 
and credit hours, and ttie two different budget periods are 
r^present^ in each poup, alUiough not in perfect proportion). 



Tdbie inc. Meen Uevet and Average Percentage Change tn Budget Dollari Per Studtnt Credit Hour Taught from 1970^71 
(number of schools In parentheses), ■ 

1970^7! If71-7i 1972*7i 1973-74 lf74*7S 



Total 
Bydget 
$ Per St. 

Cr. Hr. 

Total 
Teaching 
Staff 
Budget 
Per St. 
Cr. Hr. 

Supplies 
Budget 
.Per St, 
Cf.Hf, 



Mean t^evel 
*% Change 



Mean Level 
*% Change 



.Mean Level 
Change 



C29)S74 



(29 ;S69 



(27)15 

6 " 



(31)173 
(28>^2% 



(30)15 

(26)-4%;, 



(33)173 
(28)2% 



(33)$68 
(28)3% 



\(31)$5 
(26)^3% 



(34)S76 
(29)6% 



(34)S71 
(29)7% 



(33)$5- 
(27)4% 



(33)576 
(27)10% 



(33)S70i# 
(27)ll%f^^, 




(2S)13% 



6 



Table IV. Mtan Livtl ind Avirigi Ptrctntigf Change in Vsrieus Dimtnsisns by Administrative Structure, \97Q'7\ to T974-7S 
(nunibtf ef schosti in psrenthtiss). 







Qvif all 
1970p71 1974^71 


Libera 

1f7B-7l 


1 ArH 
lf74'75 


Ceilegi of Cenirn, 
1970-71 I974.7f 


Other Collegti 
1970-71 1974-75 


Total Ma jsrs 

Total Credit 
Hours 


Mean Leyfi 
% Change 


<4U3fO 


(42)640 

(41 m% 


(ao)#40 


(19)406 
(2Q)7B% 


(16)604 


(17)883 
(15)61% 


(1)317 


(5)751 
(6)115% 


Mean Ltvei 
% Change 




C35)4fOi 
(33)44% 




(1S)3S§5 
(11)43% 


(12)5259 


(13)i767 
(11)39% 


{ 4 ) 2949 


C4)4§29 
(4)66% 


Total Ttaeh- 
Ing Staff FTEs 


Mean Level 
% Change 


(40) 

13.4 


(42) 
2f.9 
(41)32% 


(20) 
20.1 


(19) 
26 

(20)32% 


\ 13/ 

20J 


28.4 
(15)21% 


19,2 


(6) 

51.3 
(6)23% 


Student Cr. Hri. 
per FTE Teacher 


Mean Level 
% Change 


(21) 
231 


(35) 
237 
(2i)lO% 


(13) 
241 


(11) 
240 
(12)10% 


(12) 

237 


(13) 
229 
(11)16% 


C3) 
166 


(4) 

252 
(3)74% 


AAaiors per 
FTE Teaeher 


Mean Levtl 
% Change 


(40) 
23.4 


(42) 
If, 9 
(40)3?% 


(20) 
20 1 


(19) 
(20)34% 


(14) 
29.2 


(16) 

33.2 
(14)21% 


(6) 
20.5 


(6) 
34 

(6)80% 


Total Budgf t 


Mean Level 
%Changt 


(34) 
%24iM2 


(3f) 
I3S6«97§ 
(34)10% 


(li) 
S173JQ1 


(17) 
Sf44,075 
(ii)S3% 


(13) 
$320,111 


(16) 
1478 J67 
(13)54% 


(1) 
$303,591 


(6) 
1351 j51 
(5)32% 


Budgets per 
Ma|&r 


Mean Level 
% Change 


(32)S7M 


(3a}£5f2 
(32)=!% 


(IS) 1770 


(i6)S6SS 
(13)^% 


(12)1510 


(16)1147 
(12)5% 


(5)|i49 


(6)$53a 
(5}-24% 


Budget S per 
St, Cr. Hr. 


Mean Level 
% Change 




(17)11% 


C1i)S72 


(I6)i73 
(11)11% 


(10)173 


(I3)S|3 
(9)21% 


(3)119 


. {4)S65 
(3}-9% 



Tabli IV iUf most strongly that ichools in '*Oth€r 
CoUegis'' havi batn hardest hit as tnrollmints have swelled 
and budgets tightenad during this period, although the N§ for 
this group are far the sniallest of the Uiree and one or two 
abemnt schools might substantially alter the picture. Mean 
seores show that they started the period in Ntter condition than 
the oUiers in credit hours per teacher, and in budget dollars per 
major and per credit hour. Their good '^starting gate'' position 
on these dimensions, however, declined until by tiie end of the 
period they were in worse position on them than ^e other 
groups and also on majors per teacher, ^eir average ^reen^ 
^ge growth in total budget was about 60% ^t of each of the 
two other groups, while tiieir total majors percentage increase 
was considerably larger than the others. Although their percen- 
tage intrea^ in majors was much higher ttan Ae other 
poups*, their teacher strength increase less than the otiiers. 

Comparing liberal arts schools and communication 
coilege/separa tes : 

(1) Conmiunication college/separates have fared better in % 
Cbsnge in dollars per major and per credit hoursi and in majors 
per teacher. 

(2) Uberal arts schools have fared better in % Change in 
credit houri per teacher and in teacher FTE powth, and in 
ipite of Uieir shaip drop in dollars ^r major, still hold a dis- 
tinct lead in Ms dimension. 



U. Ttm % aunc« uid maa meuiirti; «g»iii, do not viry with compl«t« CQitiUt«ocy. The % 
1^ : , : : aun|« la doOin j»r imJot (or Um l*tt*r r1*«t loniewl 



•oiDcwlMt u tbe iDMn {fart^ fUl^tijr; and 
Ow fiint for tea poopi tn a^moan pir tM^ ud doUin ptf buJot CiMdli^ 



SUMMARY 

To summarize some general findings: 

1) Forty-two of 61 AABDJ schools labored to provide data 
covering five years; few could do so for all dimeniions of 
students, teachers, and budget for evei^ year. 

2) AABDJ sdiools hardly differ from a much larger, ''general 
mi%" of schools in average increase in majors -- 64% to €6%. 

3) In average percentage ^ange AABDJ schools' number of 
majors ^owA an increase of 80%, and their teacher numbers 
an increase of 32%. 

4) AABDJ schools* majors per teacher increased by 39%. 

5) In average percentage change, AASDJ schools' budgets in- 
creased by 10%, while majors increased by 80%. 

6) In average percentege change, cost per major decreased 
by 8%. 

7) In the collision between tightened budgets and inflation on 
^e one hand, and heavy ertfollment increase on ^e other, 
schools in liberal arte colleges and colleges of communication 
far^ better than those in ottier colleges. 



_ A^ndix A 
ACEJ Accredited Schools Responding to the Btudy. (N42) ^ 
Boston; Gal. Btate (Fresno); CaL State (Northridge); Cal.c' 
State (Sfflj Jose); Colorado §^te;-Drake;!:Florida; Georgia; ^ 
Northern Illinois; Southern nihioii^ Indian^ 
sas State;^:Kiiisas;rKent;State;:Louisiaha iS 
Michigan State;;Mlahigan; MinnaiotaVMont^a; Nevadaf Nm^^ ' 
Mexico; North.DAota; .dmo^State^4^0hio;40klahotn^VState-^ 
01dahoma;^^Oiigbn;^P^:iState|3,San*-Dleg^^^^ 
Carolina; South Dakota StatcV Syra^ 
and M.; Texas Tech rTexas] Utah; -Washington and.Lee;\W^i; 
Virginiav Wisconsin' (Madison );L^:.-:':>uy-^ - 



ERIC 



Figyri 1, Uvels and mm ef Chsngi ef Studtnf Numbffi fe fecylfiii end Budgtt In AASDJ kheelt el ieurnBliini, 197^71 to 1i74*7l. 



STUDINT-FACUITY RiUTIONSHIP 



STUDENT4UDGr SILATIONIHIF 





80% 
MAJORS 



MAJORS FIR 
TEACHIR * 
39% 



FTE TEACHERS 
32% 




Thi pdiJtlvt vqlui of 3?% thowi the Inertqit 
in ttaehtr "prddyeHvr^" or oufpyf In qwan- 
tifstivt ttrmif Tht nfgqtivt valyt of - 1?% 
thowt tht dfcrtfiii In tosehtr svelisblllry ptr 
majer, attuming tht ismt tetd working timt 
in 1974^75 ond 1970-71, 



^ 1f% 
TEACHilS PER 
MAJOR * 





80% 
MAJORS 



BUDOET DOUARS 
50% 



-"S% 
DOUARS PIR MAlOR 



